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SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAYS. 

By D. J. Snider. 

Shakespeare to a certaiu degree wrote his historical plays 
backward. The epoch nearest in time to his own age is the sub- 
ject of some of his earliest productions ; the blood, fate, and 
swift retribution so often seen in the Wars of the Roses fasci- 
nated the youthful mind of the dramatist. The Yorkian tetralo- 
gy which portrays a period of national disintegration accompa- 
nied with horrible crime and butchery, is the least retrospective, 
the most immediate of his works ; it seeks after strong effects 
by means which may often be justly called sensational. To the 
riper age of the Poet belongs the Lancastrian tetralogy which 
exhibits the nation in a constructive epoch, ridding itself of a 
worthless monarch, subdueing rebellion at home, aud conquering 
its hereditary enemy abroad. He thus goes back in thought as 
he advances in years. Still later are the Roman Historical plays ; 
the Poet has now transcended the limits of nationality, and nec- 
essarily begins to consider the movement of universal history. 
Patriotic fervor subsides into a more calm development of collid- 
ing principles, and his standpoint is no longer national but world- 
historical. 

This is the natural development of the individual mind, it re- 
cedes from the Present seeking the lessons of the Past and re- 
turns laden with the spoils of centuries. The world of to-day 
is a mystery, indeed a Babylonian confusion if we can not trace 
its constructive elements in that which has been. As the man 
grows older, he becomes more retrospective ; hence he keeps 
looking back further and further in the history of his race to 
reach eternal principles. To trace the development of the indi- 
vidual Shakespeare we should by all means follow these plays 
after the order of their composition, which is for the most part 
backwards in time. As he recedes in the Past, he deepens in 
thought, expression, and treatment. 

Still this is not the highest method of studying these works. 
History is chronological, its stream can not be turned back by 
any individual standing in its course, not even by Shakespeare. 
Its principles are to be shown by the Poet, the deepest thought 
of the epoch must be given by him, its profoundest struggle is 
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always his most worthy theme. It is at this point and at this 
point only that Poetry and History meet. It is not necessary 
that the externalities of a nation or a period be given in their 
literal fidelity, this is in fact impossible ; the costume, the lan- 
guage, the general coloring, may all be different from what they 
really were ; but the spiritual conflict of the time must be shown 
in its verity. If therefore the Poet has taken a series of histori- 
cal themes they can be trnly considered only in the order of his- 
tory which is successive in time ; thus the thought of each epoch 
can be seen in its connection with the thought of succeeding 
epochs. A full explanation of Shakespeare's historical labors 
will demand something of a Philosophy of History. A slight 
sketch will show the outlines of his thought in this direction. 

Of the Greek historical age the Poet has left us no adequate 
portraiture, though the scene of action in several dramas is 
placed in the ancient Hellenic world. Troilus and Cressida is an 
approach towards an historical play, but iu as much as the subject 
is fabulous and was amyth to the old Greeks themselves, it lacks 
the essential distinction of history. Still it exhibits the inherent 
principle of Greece in its political manifestation : the story of 
the Trojan war was always the best picture of Hellenism. 
Shakespeare has distinctly stated that the great fault of the 
Argive host before Troy was lack of stibordination, the individ- 
ual asserted himself too strongly, authority and hence organi- 
zation became impossible. This was the prime defect of Greece 
during her historical period also, it sought an absolute autouomy 
for State, tribe, community, city, individual. The result was in- 
ternal strife and jealousy in which all united action of the nation 
was generally lost. Thus the army before Ilium is an image of 
the Grecian world, and is suffering from the same malady which 
ultimately destroyed Greece. Yet much of the special coloring 
of Troilus and Cressidais modern to a degree that makes it ap- 
pear incongruous. This play has also the peculiarity of being 
the most reflective of all Shakespeare's writings, though its scene 
is laid in the most remote time. It also takes its place between 
the purely fabulous and the purely historical dramas, forming a 
transition from the one and an introduction to the other. 

But it is Rome which exercises the strongest fascination over 
the Poet. Here too we have the assertion of individuality, not 
however that which excludes other cities and nations, but that 
which includes the whole world in the grasp of its ambition. 
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Assimilation was the fundamental principle of Eome, it sought 
to make all people Roman. Its intense nationality assailed na- 
tionality, destroyed the same and therein destroyed itself. Be- 
cause it was based on conquest, it naturally bore within its own 
bosom the germ of destruction. The strong national life of Rome 
subdued all to itself both within and without, the negative sweep 
of its career involved the Family at home and the Nation abroad. 
That is, the Roman State sacrificed the domestic relation, and 
sought to wipe out the principle of nationality from the face of 
the earth. But it repaid the ruin which it wrought with infinite 
blessings. The universal sway of the Roman soldier has long 
since departed, but the universal sway of Roman spirit still pre- 
vails in our laws and municipal institutions. 

The series of Roman Historical plays will show various phases 
of development in the Roman principle. The prologue is Corio- 
lanus which exhibits this people in preparation for the conquest 
of the world. The drama portrays mainly the internal struggles 
of Rome, to subordinate which produces so much strength of 
character. The State gets rid of the mighty individual in Corio- 
lanus and finds an instrument for counteracting his hostility. 
The State absorbs the Family, even in its supreme female repre- 
sentative, the mother ; Volumnia cares not for her son as son, 
but only as Roman. The State subjects Political Parties which 
have to acknowledge it as their ultimate principle. The training 
is severe but essential for the assurance of victory ; the Roman 
national spirit must show itself more intense than any other, if 
its destiny be to subdue all nations. 

The world is conquered and the great transition takes place 
from Republican Rome to Imperial Rome. The mighty conquer- 
er had absorbed all peoples into herself, was gradually changed 
in character and lost her primitive principle. Unity under one 
government has been her policy; this unity must logically be 
carried iuto her institutions ; the multiplicity of the Senate and 
the People must sink into the unity of the absolute Monarch. To 
this great revolution are devoted two plays, Julius Ceesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra which form the culmination of the Roman 
series. The former introduces at once the heroic individual who 
has already unified in himself the whole Roman world. Between 
him and the supporters of the old constitution a conflict arises 
which destroys him, though his principle is triumphant. There 
6 *XI— 6 
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is, however, no single individual left who can unite all the con- 
tending elements ; hence the play of Julius Caesar stops with the 
Triumvirate, a mere breathing-place in the rapid night toward 
Imperialism. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the transition is completed, the three 
men are reduced to one who is now the Emperor. The career of 
Eome can not stop till all known nations are consolidated into 
one government under one law administered by one ruler. It is 
a world historical epoch, for the whole world participates in the 
change. To make the thought of these two plays complete, the 
earlier period of Caesar's life embracing his struggle with and 
triumph over Pompey, ought to be supplied. It is manifest that 
the Poet had mastered the historical details and thought out the 
conflicting principles of that time. Thus no link would be mis- 
sing, the cycle would be full, the transition from the Bepublic to 
the Empire would be shown in all essential phases. But any 
intention on the part of the Poet to write such a drama can not 
be proven. 

The result of Soman conquest aud civil organization was the 
destruction of the nations. The world became Soman, it was 
assimilated, a dull uniformity resulted which deadened all vigor 
of mind and body. Nationality must be restored to the human 
race, the massive Soman Empire must be broken to fragments, 
and each fragment wrought into a new nation. This is accom- 
plished by the Northern Barbarians who fall upon the enervated 
people of the South, each tribe takes a slice of territory. It is 
a time of social disintegration in which the youthful Shakespeare 
found a theme as congenial as the Yorkian Tetralogy. For here 
Titus Andronicus must be placed; although under protest, it will 
have to be admitted into the series of historical plays and into 
Shakespeare's dramatic family. In particular his authorship of 
it can not be rejected without undermining the external evidence 
upon which the most authentic of his plays repose. At this 
point the Soman Historical series comes to an end, having delin- 
eated the Soman world in its early struggles, in its culmination 
and in its close. 

The restoration of nationality to Europe is the chief work of 
the Middle Ages. This is the next grand world-historical move- 
ment, the rise and development of the modern nation. The 
Teutonic tribe imbibes the Soman law aud institutions, the result 
is a wholly new world composed of individual States living to- 
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gether like the members of a common organization. The family 
of nations is the friendly title which is often given to it and 
which it in the main deserves. Of this family England may be 
fairly considered as the worthiest member in its political devel- 
opment. Nationality is its strongest principle, and in general it 
has acknowledged the same principle for other countries. Still 
England has attempted the subjugation of its neighbors at vari- 
ous times and thus has not been wholly consistent. But such 
attempts have brought in their train great disasters in which the 
conquests have been lost and the peace of the land disturbed. 
The general result notwithstanding has been individual freedom 
and national autonomy. It has however taken a long and intense 
struggle to attain this end. 

Shakespeare has also employed his pen upon this greatest 
world-historical theme, the rise of the modern nation. Moreover 
he has taken very naturally the happiest example, England, 
which was his own native land. Ten English Historical plays are 
the glorious fruit of his inspiration and no Poet has ever so 
truly shown the spirit of his country. The English nationality 
in its conflicts and in its triumphs is the central pivot upon 
which the entire series moves. It has to struggle with its own 
weak and wicked kings, it rushes into foreign conquest and 
brings untold calamities upon itself in violating its own truest 
principle, it finally completes its political enfranchisement by 
subordinating Church to State. Thus the last fetter of the na- 
tion is thrown off, and it reaches the point of self-determination. 

Nationality is therefore the theme and the inspiration of the 
English-historical plays. They hence appeal most profoundly to 
the hnmau heart, touching its noblest emotions, while they are 
at the same time true to the supreme political principle of mod- 
em times which is the autonomy of the State. Now comes the 
conflict. Nationality has to assert itself against other institu- 
tional principles and ethical relations of man. The result is that 
many things which seem of the most sacred and binding nature 
are quietly set aside or openly trampled under foot. The nation 
demands a supreme sacrifice ; what then can be excluded '! Let 
us try to separate and carefully distinguish the relative worth of 
the conflicting principles, otherwise the Historical Drama and 
indeed the Historical World is a mass of confusion and contra- 
diction. The main point is to see everything in its true limita- 
tion, and not from a one-sided dogmatism to pass a sweeping con- 
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deinnation upon the actions of the great characters of history 
who are engaged in struggles wholly different from those of or- 
dinary life, and who have to violate what is in order to pave the 
way for what is to be. 

The first, of these conflicts begins with the individual and may 
be stated as the conflict between nationality and morality. Ev- 
ery person is supposed to have a conscience which is the guide 
of action, he follows his ideas of right and wrong in his daily 
transactions with his neighbor. Veracity, Honesty, Candor, Hu- 
manity, are moral virtues whose validity everybody must ac- 
knowledge, but a national exigency not infrequently arises which 
demands their sacrifice. Which side shall be taken ? Eecollect 
that the question demands a real opposition, there must be a 
conflict which can not be avoided and one principle or the other 
has to be followed. If a man rests absolutely in the moral con- 
sciousness, then he can find no justification for war, for diplomacy, 
indeed for nationality. The most potent instruments for main- 
taining the independence of the State he can not employ, since 
that often involves the deception, plunder, and even destruction 
of his fellow men. Such actions are assuredly not moral, and 
that person alone is a consistent moralist who refuses to defend 
his country by any species of violence, or cunning. 

Now the Historical Drama if it enforce nationality as the es- 
sential and supreme object of human action, will exhibit just this 
conflict whose only solution is the subordination of the moral to 
the national principle. The supposition always is that a case 
arises in which the two can not be reconciled, one must be taKen 
to the exclusion of the other. The great statesman; whose eye 
always is on the Nation may be expected to show his strongest 
and most characteristic trait by his choice at the point of con- 
flict in the two principles. So too the national hero is national 
by virtue of his total absorption into his nation. It is not intend- 
ed to say that every violation ol morality by public men is neces- 
sary or justifiable ; they are too often immoral when there is no 
need, that is, where there is no conflict between moral and politi- 
cal duty, or where the moral obligation is far stronger than the 
national necessity. 

But the other side must not be left out of sight nor omitted in 
the Drama. Even the most justifiable violation of morality car- 
ries with it retribution, the wrong must bring its penalty, justice 
is the absolute principle in the government of the world. Such 
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is the tragic destiny of the Great Man, he is bound to fall iuto 
guilt in accomplishing the most beneficent revolution, and that 
guilt is brought home to him in punishment. He suffers for the 
evil which he has done, yet he had to do the evil in order to re- 
alize the infinitely greater good. It has long been remarked that 
the great historical character is not happy, he is rent asunder by 
two warring fates, each of which tears off a fragment of his flesh 
which ever way he may turn. The nation too which permits 
moral violation even for the sake of its own existence admits into 
its bosom a lurking enemy which can only be expelled after years 
of pain and struggle. Still the responsibility must be taken by 
the individual and by the nation ; life and progress often demand 
the destruction of what is established with all its fearful conse- 
quences. 

The second collision of the State is with the Family ; now we 
enter the institutional world, of which however, some individual 
must be the representative. The most obvious form of this 
collision is the case of the father who is taken to maintain the 
endaugered nation, though his wife and children perish. It is 
true that if such were the result universally, the country would 
be destroyed anyhow. But the real necessity lies in the fact that 
without the nation the Family canuot exist. For the loss of na- 
tionality involves the uncertainty if not the loss of all other in- 
stitutions, while the defense of nationality is their defense. But 
here comes the sacrifice, the maintenance of the nation calls for 
that member of the Family by whom alone it is nourished and 
protected. Thus one particular family may perish, still the in- 
stitution of the Family is thereby defended and preserved, for 
that institution, the State, whose chief purpose is to secure all 
other institutions, is thereby maintained. But if the State per- 
ish, the whole institutional world follows after, or is saved by the 
caprice of the conqueror. Hence it is an accident if the Family 
survives when the nation perishes and it is also an accident if 
the Family perishes when the nation survives. 

In representing the domestic relation woman enters the Drama. 
The Family is her peculiar realm while the State is the sphere of 
man's activity. The beauty in the character of the one and the 
greatness in the character of the other are always to be traced 
•back to their respective institutions ; this is indeed the ultimate 
basis of all characterization. But the State and the Family 
may collide ; then we behold, if portrayed in its purity, the most 
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powerful and the most tragic of all collisions, the collision be- 
tween the principle of man and the principle of woman. Both 
are right, both are wrong, both must suffer. The solution how- 
ever, can not be withheld, the woman has to be sacrificed, her 
institution is the lower and must be subordinated, though the full 
penalty of her sacrifice is burnt into the very flesh of the man. 

But this conflict and immolation of the Family takes a peculiar 
form in the modern European State. The wife of the King is 
Queen, the mother of the household may be the ruler of the peo- 
ple. The Family is thereby changed in its fundamental nature. 
The woman is reduced to being a political instrument, her chil- 
dren follow her condition ; that is, the State absorbs the domestic 
relation. Hence the Queen-mother, a compound word which 
expresses this double character, becomes an important and pecu- 
liar element in the history of European nations. Her fate is to 
be harassed by the struggle between maternal instinct and polit- 
ical necessity, to have her emotional nature sacrificed to some 
national object. When different members of the same house 
seek control, the Family is broken up, its union around the 
mother is lost, and she is often forced to take part against her 
own kindred. The unmarried princess has in store a destiny 
equally tragic. Political advantage determines her marriage; 
the essential element of domestic happiness, mutual love of man 
and woman, is disregarded ; the emotional basis of a true union 
is often entirely wanting. Again it is the sacrifice of the Family 
to the State. 

Undoubtedly the male members of the royal house are com- 
pelled to succumb to the same custom, and have to suffer, but it 
is the women who are most deeply aggrieved, for their institu- 
tion is made to yield. The penalty follows hard after, infidelity 
is the universal trait of kings, and also, it would seem not to be 
wanting in queens sometimes ; jealousy can not be absent from 
such a union. The kingly hearth is a domestic curse. Thus it 
will be seen that the royal woman, whether she be mother, wife, 
or maiden, is inherently a tragic character who has to stand in 
the eternal cross-fire between domestic love and political duty or 
ambition. 

Still let us recognize the rational object of royal intermarriage. 
It has been said previously that the modern European system of 
States partakes of the nature of a family, and is often called the 
family of nations. To link its members together in peace and 
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domestic affection, the different sovereigns seek to form matri- 
monial alliances between their children. Thus it is attempted to 
transfer the ties of the Family into the State, and to create a 
domestic bond between the nations of Europe. In this manner 
war is often averted, quarrels are healed, and above all the coun- 
try is strengthened in its independence by powerful connections. 
The fact specially to be noted therefore is that the supreme world- 
historical principle of modern times, namely the principle of 
nationality has seized upon the Family as a mighty instrument 
of its realization. But the tragic element remains notwithstand- 
ing, woman is sacrificed, man meets with retribution. 

The third principle with which the modern State shows a con- 
flict is the Church. It was the policy of the Holy See to bring 
together the nations of Europe under one supreme head, Eome 
wished to be the mother of this large and interesting family of 
peoples. She thus inherited the principle of unification from the 
Eoman Empire, but her means was now a spiritual power, though 
physical force was standing prepared in the background. A sort 
of universal republic floated in the imagination of her illustrious 
Pontiffs, the common bond of union was religion. Thus arose 
the great conflict between the Occident and the Orient whose 
grand historical manifestation was the Crusades. This was the 
external struggle of Europe during the Middle Ages, it was the 
deadly combat between two religions, Christianity and Mahom- 
edanism. This crusading spirit is not omitted by Shakespeare, 
though it does not give the foundation to any play. 

But the internal conflict of the European State with the 
Church is of far greater significance. Civil authority was con- 
tinually rasping against ecclesiastical domination which was ev- 
ery where skillfully organized. The Church had made itself in 
the strongest sense of the term an institution, and in many cases it 
both enacted and administered the law. One or the other, State 
or Church, must be superfluous, and the world-historical ques- 
tion was, Shall the nation again be swallowed up in a universal 
Eoman Empire ! The spirit of modern times could only give one 
solution: the State felt and ultimately asserted its supremacy, 
though its conflict with the Church was a perennial source of 
strife till it culminated in the great schism known as the Eefor- 
mation. For the political significance of Protestantism was the 
subordination of Church to State, while the political significance 
of Catholicism was the subordination of State to Church. It is 
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again the spirit of nationality which is wrestling with a new 
enemy. 

Nor can the effect of this pursuit of political objects upon the 
Church itself be omitted by the Poet. It lost its great end, for it 
subjected its religious purpose to secular aggrandizement. It 
was thus no longer truly a Church, it was a political organization, 
an Empire which sought supreme authority. It had therefore 
come to contradict its own principle of existence. But the spirit- 
ual effect, which should be the chief care of religion, was unfortu- 
nate. Its great men were trained to a diplomatic cunning, its 
moralists too often indulged in a subtle casuistry which confused 
and debauched the honest instincts of the people, learning and 
speculation which it fostered were not seldom prostituted to de- 
fend hypocrisy and falsehood for the sake of some political ad- 
vantage. That is, the truest and highest content of religion was 
sacrificed to the ecclesiastical organization. Hence came the 
double revolt against its domination, from the moral conscience 
of the individual and from the political principle of the State. 

The English-historical Drama will necessarily exhibit this 
conflict in all its phases, as well as the final triumph of nation- 
ality, of which England is the most worthy representative among 
modern peoples. The external struggle of Christian Europe with 
Mahomedanism frequently looms up in the back ground, particu- 
larly in Henry the Fourth, and the king as the son of the Church 
is deliberating about some expedition to the Holy Land. Still 
the internal conflict is enough to occupy his attention, he is the 
ruler of the State in a far higher sense than he is the son of the 
Church. The result of the struggle as indicated in this Histori- 
cal Series will be that the English people will change its religion 
and withdraw from the Catholic Eepublic, a result springing di- 
rectly from the spirit of nationality. 

The fourth conflict is that of the individual State with the 
world- historical principle which is the essential ground of its 
existence. In such a case the State falls into contradiction with 
its higher self, and bitter is the penalty of the error. It was said 
above that nationality in its universal sense is the political spirit 
of the modern world, that Europe is a family of nations whose 
ideal aim is to live together in independence, yet in harmony. 
Each country therefore must acknowledge the right of other 
countries to be as valid as its own, and must aid in vindicating 
that right in case it should be assailed. Now comes the essential 
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insight : it is that a nation in attempting to subjugate a nation is 
destroying the principle of nationality, and thus falling into con- 
flict with the world-historical movement of the modern age, and 
undermining the very foundation of its own existence. The col- 
lision lies between the State indvidual and the State universal, 
between national selfishness and national principle. Herein 
England has been guilty of violation, she has sought foreign con- 
quest which as contradictory of her own highest end has brought 
forth internal dissensiou and ruin. The Poet was probably not 
conscious of this struggle when he treated it, but it exists, in 
History all the same, and is the moving principle in the transi- 
tion from tne Lancastrian to the Yorkian Tetralogy. 

Such are the four inherent conflicts of the State, with Morali- 
ty, with the Family, with the Church, and Anally with itself. 
These conflicts are the nerve of every dramatic action, they form 
the most abiding and the most worthy themes of human interest, 
they involve every man and every people in their meshes. They 
have many gradations which will be more fully detailed when the 
particular dramas come up for treatment. Here too must be 
sought the ultimate ground of character, for the dramatic indi- 
vidual is the bearer of a principle which he must carry into exe- 
cution against the opposing principle of other individuals. 

The form of the Historical Drama lies between pure Fable and 
pure History. The Fable is a yielding, flexible material which 
the Poet moulds freely to his own conception and gives it .a shape 
corresponding to the thought. It is not trammeled by rigid 
Fact, by fixed Time or Place, and hence its adaptation for crea- 
tive Art surpasses that of History. The Poet reflects in the 
Fable the world in which he lives, he portrays the conscious- 
ness of his age. With this unstained plastic material he is ena- 
bled to show the conflicts of the time in their spiritual purity, 
free from partisan rancour, from religious bigotry, and from all 
other disturbing influences. The Artist therefore works most 
truly when he takes the thought of his own time and pours it 
into the romote mythological form which may be made pliant to 
his gentlest touch. But let once the historical form be taken to 
express the same thing, let an important historical character or 
conflict of the present be introduced in its reality, then the 
floodgates of prejudice and passion are opened, and the work 
will be torn to pieces by opposing factions. This is very far 
from being an aesthetic effect. Most peoples have created a fabu- 
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lous period before the dawn of History as a dwelling-place for 
the imagination, it is the paradise of poetic forms which never 
have to jostle against the hard reality. 

But History has been enacted, its form is given and is inflexi- 
ble. The fact can not be bent, and remain fact; in so far as the 
Poet does bend it, he verges toward fiction, he makes History a 
fable. The age has assumed that fixed shape, none other can 
takes its place. Men have acted, there they stand with their 
names and deeds written upon the parchment. History being 
thus crystallized is far more inclined to break than to bend in a 
poetic treatment ; but its unyielding materials may be considera- 
bly softened by going far back in time and approaching the era 
of Fable. The Historical Drama is therefore composed of two 
somewhat antithetic elements, History and Poetry. But its es- 
sential form must remain historical, the fabulous or ideal element 
may vary from a mere drop to quite the half of the play. There 
may be only a slight shifting of Time and Place or there may be 
a large group of unhistorical characters with new incidents. 
Shakespeare's usage differs in different dramas. 

But there is a point where the Poet must not vary. He has 
to portray the conflicts of the age which he undertakes to rep- 
resent with an absolute fidelity. These conflicts also are the 
profoundest content of Poetry, hence History and Poetry in their 
ultimate thought come together, have the same fundamental prin- 
ciple. One inner spirit animates two distinct forms, and even 
these forms are united in the Historical Drama, which is the 
blendiug of History and the Drama. Still the Poet looks back 
through the atmosphere of his own age, he can not live out of 
his own time. This fact always determines the coloring and often 
the selection of his theme, yet he ought to show the true spirit- 
ual stuggle of the epoch which he has chosen to body forth. 
Shakespeare undoubtedly beheld the Lancastrian period with 
Elizabethan eyes, though he has given the actual historical con- 
flict of that period. His portraiture of the Past is unavoidably 
tinged with the consciousness of the Present. Hence the Histori- 
cal Drama has in it a kind of double reflection, being partly of 
what is and partly of what has been, which twofoldness is inher- 
ent in the species. 

The Historical Drama is the Drama of nationality, this is its 
truest and most exalted function. The institution with which 
History deals is the State, it subordinates all other institutions 
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and principles. Its expression in Art has demanded a special 
artistic form which attempts to reconcile the real elements of 
History with the ideal shapes of Poetry. The domestic and oth- 
er species of Drama seek the Fable as their most adequate ma- 
terial, but the Historical Drama looks to the records of the 
nation and to the deeds of the national heroes. The -emotion to 
which it appeals is patriotism which elevates the individual into 
one existence with his country, and Art thus inculcates the no- 
blest devotion of human character. 

In the ordinary Drama the deed is brought home to the doer 
in person, the action of the individual returns upon him in the 
course of a single play. It is thus complete in itself, reward or 
retribution is shown in the result. But the historical deed con- 
tinues for all time to produce its effect, it is thus transmitted far 
beyond its return to the individual. For the nation partakes of 
it and carries it forward, and as the life of the nation endures, 
the deed of a man becomes perennial in its consequences. The 
act though performed by a person, is in truth national or possi- 
bly world-historical. Hence arises the necessity of transcending 
the limits of a single play in order to bring together actions and 
their more remote consequences. Therefore it is that we have 
the two Tetralogies, the Lancastrian and the Yorkian, each 
being a series of four plays intimately connected. Or, if we 
wish to take a broader view, therefore it is that we possess a 
grand Dramatic Epic of ten plays, portraying and linking togeth- 
er in thought transitional periods of the English nation. Or, if 
we desire to grasp the complete generalization, therefore it is 
that Shakespeare has presented to us the colossal outlines of a 
world-historical Drama of fourteen plays, being forced to such a 
lofty and comprehensive theme by the grandeur and universality 
of his genius. Thus he makes the deed ran through time almost 
from the beginning of positive History. 



